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A NEW ANGLO-FRENCH 


ACCORD 


URTHER confusion as to the outcome of the 

Lausanne reparation conference was caused 
by the publication on July 13 of an Anglo-French 
accord, followed the next day by the official text 
of the “gentlemen’s agreement,” which provided 
that the reparation agreement would not be rati- 
fed until the Allies had reached a satisfactory 


debt settlement with the United States. While 
the text of the latter document differs little from 
that previously published in the press, the Anglo- 
French accord is an entirely new document. In 
this accord the British and French governments 
declare that they will “give the lead” in achieving 
the purposes defined in the preamble to the Lau- 
sanne reparation agreement by the following 
methods: 

1. In accordance with the spirit of the League Cove- 
nant, they will “exchange views with one another with 
complete candor” concerning “any questions coming to 
their notice similar in origin to that now so happily 
settled at Lausanne which may affect the European 
régime.” 

2. They will work together and with the other dele- 
gations at Geneva to find a solution for the disarma- 
ment question. 

8. They will cooperate with each other and with 
other governments concerning the forthcoming world 
economic conference. 

4. Pending subsequent negotiations for a commer- 
cial treaty, they will avoid any discriminatory action 
against each other. 


0ther governments were invited to associate 
, themselves with this declaration—an invitation 
which Italy and Belgium accepted on July 15. 
The Anglo-French accord is apparently the 
aiswer given by the MacDonald government to 
M. Herriot’s demand for “security.” France hes- 
, tated to surrender its claims concerning repara- 
tion without obtaining assurance that an extrem- 
‘ ist government in Germany, interpreting repara- 
tion concessions as a sign of French weakness, 
would not attempt to disturb European peace. 
Moreover, France feared that in subsequent debt 
legotiations, the United States would reduce the 
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British debt in accordance with the “capacity to 
pay” formula, while insisting that France con- 
tinue to make the present payments. Had Great 
Britain considered such a proposal, a breach 
would have occurred between Paris and London 
which would have caused incalculable damage. 
In the present accord the British have virtually 
promised to support the French in dealing with 
aggressive acts on the part of nationalist elements 
in Germany. They have also apparently assured 
France that they will not accept any American 
concessions concerning the inter-allied debt which 
are not offered to France, and that they will not. 
join the United States in supporting a form of 
disarmament to which France is opposed. 


In return for conditionally wiping out repara- 
tion, France has thus received important political 
concessions from Great Britain. While the es- 
tablishment of a firm basis for Anglo-French 
cooperation is essential to the recovery of Europe 
and to the development of the League of Nations, 
these ends cannot be accomplished by an entente 
which antagonizes other powers. Many Ameri- 
cans who had been aroused by the ill-fated Anglo- 
French naval agreement of 1928 have been simi- 
larly disturbed by this new accord. They fear 
that Great Britain and France, having made the 
reparation settlement conditional on reduction of 
the inter-Allied debt, are now uniting the Euro- 
pean powers for the purpose of imposing a policy 
of debt cancellation on the United States. 


Moreover, the failure of the Allied governments 
to publish the “gentlemen’s agreement” and the 
Anglo-French accord at the time they signed the 
Lausanne reparation settlement has led to 
charges of bad faith. On July 8 the headline 
reader gained the impression that reparation had 
been unconditionally abolished. During the next 
few days, however, after a series of denials and 
counter-denials, it was gradually revealed that 
the Lausanne agreement did not stand alone. The 


situation was not improved by the statement on 
July 11 of Neville Chamberlain, British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that American represen- 
tatives had been informally consulted during the 
Lausanne conference—a statement which he later 
contradicted. These developments, which would 
have been largely avoided had Anglo-French 
diplomacy been more skillful and frank, finally 
led President Hoover, in response to many in- 
quiries, to write Senator Borah on July 14 that 
the United States had not been consulted regard- 
ing any of the Lausanne agreements. 

“While I do not assume it to be the purpose of any 
of these agreements,” he added, “to effect combined 
action of our debtors, if it shall be so interpreted, then 
I do not propose that the American people shall be 
pressed into any line of action or that our policies shall 
be in any way influenced by such a combination, either 
open or implied.” 

This letter, fully reserving the freedom of ac- 
tion of the administration, should for the time 
being at least dispose of a situation needlessly 
created by Allied blundering. Whether American 
opinion will now harden against debt revision de- 
pends very largely on the outcome of the Anglo- 
French accord. If the Herriot and MacDonald 
governments agree on a measure of disarmament, 
if they make genuine sacrifices to insure the suc- 
cess of the world economic conference, they can 
rest assured that the American people will also 
make a contribution toward world economic and 


political ~ecovery. RAYMOND L. BUELL. 


The Anglo-Irish Tariff War 

Within the limits imposed by the Irish Free 
State constitution, President de Valera has now 
given effect to the two principal proposals which 
he announced after his election on March 9—abo- 
lition of the parliamentary oath of allegiance to 
the British Crown and retention of the land an- 
nuity payments. Following drastic deletion and 
amendment by the Senate, the Dail re-passed the 
oath bill in its original form on July 12. The bill 
can now become law after the lapse of 18 months, 
or by re-passage through the Dail alone follow- 
ing a general election. In addition to abolishing 
the oath of allegiance, the bill in effect declares 
that the Anglo-Irish treaty of 1921 is no longer 
part of the fundamental law of the country. 

Second, the de Valera government did not pay 
the semi-annual installment of £1,500,000 due the 
British government on June 15 on account of 
land annuities, arguing that since the agreements 
to make these payments had never been ratified 
by the Dail, they were not valid. At the same 
time, it offered to abide by the decision of a court 
of arbitration, the members of which were to be 
selected freely by each government. Maintaining 
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that the dispute was one of imperial concern only, 
the British government insisted on a Common. 


wealth tribunal as authorized by the 1930 Im. 
perial Conference. 


When the land annuities payment went into de. | 


fault on June 30, the British government an. 
nounced that it would introduce a bill to empower 
special duties up to 100 per cent ad valorem on 
imports from the Free State, the duties to remain 
in force until the amount of the annuities with- 
held had been collected. On July 3 Mr. de Valera 
repeated his offer of arbitration, but again in. 
sisted that each government should be free to 
name to the court any person whom it chose, 
Furthermore, he announced that additional pay- 
ments to the British government, totaling £1,800, 
000 annually, would also be retained by the Irish 
Free State pending settlement of their legality, 
Despite the fact that it became known on July 4 
that the Free State government was merely hold- 
ing all disputed payments in a suspense account 
pending settlement, the British government intro- 
duced its special tariff bill. Although many 
Englishmen considered this action too precipitate, 
the tariff bill was enacted on July 12. On July 15 
the government placed a 20 per cent duty on the 
chief imports from the Free State. 

On the same day Mr. de Valera met Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald in London and proposed that a 
commission of four members, two named by each 
government, should report on the legality of the 
disputed payments, after which negotiation could 
take place. Mr. MacDonald rejected the propo- 
sal, both because de Valera insisted that the mem- 
bers of the commission should not be drawn ex- 
clusively from the Empire and because he con- 
sidered that negotiation following such a report 
would be futile. De Valera, for his part, declined 
to accept Mr. MacDonald’s proposal that, pending 
settlement, the disputed payments should be made 
to the British government. 

Thus the chief difference between the two gov- 
ernments is over the method of arbitration. Be 
fore this dispute was a month old, however, the 
British government applied measures of tariff 
reprisal which, in view of the almost complete de- 
pendence of the Free State on the English mar- 
ket, amount to economic war. In retaliation the 
Free State is now proceeding with a tariff meas- 
ure of its own. Meanwhile the British action has 
apparently deepened the emotional conflict be- 
tween the two peoples and strengthened de 
Valera’s internal position. The dispute has also 
added to the difficulty of securing harmony at the 
Ottawa Imperial Conference which opened on 
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